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ON 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  COLD. 


In  Dr.  Hawksworth’s  account  of  Captain 
Cooke’s  voyage  round  the  world  we  find 
it  stated  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  landed  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
determined  to  make  an  expedition  into  the 
country,  in  pursuit  of  some  objects  of  na¬ 
tural  history.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
draughtsman  and  nine  other  attendants  ;  but 
previously  to  commencing  their  walk,  Dr. 
Solander  —  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  effect  of  extreme  cold 
in  the  mountainous  country  between  Nor- 
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way  and  Sweden  —  thought  it  proper  to 
warn  the  party  against  yielding  to  a  pro¬ 
pensity  to  sleep,  which  the  extreme  cold 
and  fatigue  would  inevitably  occasion  in 
them,  as,  if  they  indulged  it,  they  would 
awake  no  more.  This  inclination  to  sleep 
the  doctor  himself  was  the  first  to  feel,  and 
finding  it  irresistible,  implored  the  party  to 
go  on,  and  to  allow  him  to  follow  in  half- 
an-hour.  This  would  not  be  permitted  after 
such  a  warning  as  he  had  pronounced,  and 
they  dragged  him  along,  and  carried  him 
for  some  time.  Nevertheless,  he  slept  for 
five  minutes,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
muscles  of  his  feet  were  become  so  con¬ 
tracted  that  his  shoes  dropped  from  them, 
and  he  could  wear  them  no  more. 

The  party  lost  their  way  in  a  snow-storm, 
and  was  detained  on  shore  two  days  and 
nights,  with  a  very  meagre  and  inadequate 
stock  of  provisions ;  and  the  unhappy  re- 
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suit  of  the  expedition  was,  that  a  black  ser¬ 
vant  and  two  others  of  the  party  were  left 
behind  dead  in  the  snow. 

You  may  remember,  perhaps,  that  Xeno¬ 
phon,  in  his  modest  and  beautiful  narrative 
of  the  return  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
after  their  invasion  of  Persia,  under  the 
younger  Cyrus,  whose  death  in  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa  (near  the  site  of  the  modern 
Bagdad)  rendered  their  retreat  necessary, 
encountered  some  unusually  severe  weather 
in  Armenia,  which  proved  fatal  to  a  part 
of*  the  army.  It  had  marched  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days  in  the  snow,  and  on  the  last  a 
strong  north  wind  having  arisen,  which 
blew  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  thirty  soldiers 
died  in  one  night,  seared  as  if  burned,  and 
stiffened  by  cold.  The  original  passage  is, 

“  *E VTEuQsV  ETtOpeVOVTO  (Ulol  ^tovos-  7IoXhr)S  o^g  TPITOS  syg- 
V£T 0  ’XJXkZTt'bs,  Y.0U  B Oppois  IvaVTtOf  g 7TVE1,  TTav 

r ocTrdaiv  octtoxuicov,  k at  Tinyvvs  rovs  avS’gwTfous’.” 
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The  word  oL7roxala)u  is  notable,  and  Virgil 
expresses  the  same  idea  in  terms  so  alike, 
as  to  be  almost  a  literal  translation  of  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  account — 

*  “  Borese  penetrabile  frigus  adurat.” 

We  have  also  the  same  effect  of  cold 
described  by  Livy  in  speaking  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  animals  passing  over  the  Alps — 
“  Torrida  membra  gelu.” 

and  Milton  has  it — 

“  And  frost  performs  the  effect  of  fire.” 

I  know  that  some  philosophers,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  freezing  mer- 

*  Virgil  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  Xenophon.  The 
latter,  speaking  of  the  returns  of  a  well-cultivated  farm, 
expresses  this  by  the  word  £ ikcuotcitov ,  in  the  Cyropae- 
dia.  And  we  find  in  Virgil  this  figurative  expression 
also  in  the  superlative  degree  — 

“  Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus .” 

Georgic.  II. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  classical  taste  of  a  statesman, 
Lord  Viscount  Melbourne,  for  this  remark. 
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eury,  have  lost  the  skin  of  their  fingers  by 
touching  the  metal  in  its  frozen  state  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  Captain  Back,  in  the 
interesting  detail  of  his  northern  expedition, 
relates  that  the  Indians  compared  the  sen¬ 
sation  imparted  to  their  hands  by  the  trig¬ 
gers  of  their  guns,  under  extreme  cold,  to 
the  effect  of  a  red  hot  iron. 

But  there  are  some  other  military  expe¬ 
ditions  in  modern  times,  by  which  we  may 
exemplify  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  human 
frame  operating  more  disastrously  and  more 
extensively  than  on  the  army  of  Grecians 
commanded  by  Xenophon. 

When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall  in  Norway, 
General  Ahrenfield,  who  lay  before  Dron- 
theim,  resolved  immediately  to  withdraw 
his  army  to  Sweden.  It  had  been  reduced 
by  casualties  and  by  desertion  to  7300  men, 
and  his  enemies— the  Danes  and  Norwe- 
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gians — were  in  possession  of  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  roads  which  led  to  Sweden.  He  was 
compelled,  therefore,  to  make  his  retreat 
over  a  desert,  eight  leagues  in  length,  lying 
between  Maragher  Fidelen  and  Handesloch. 
Accordingly  on  the  11th  of  January  he  be¬ 
gan  to  march  with  his  forces. 

When  they  had  hardly  made  two  leagues 
of  their  way,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm 
of  snow,  which  lasted  three  days  and  three 
nights  without  intermission.  On  the  13th 
of  January  a  lieutenant  and  fifty  men  were 
observed  lying  dead  in  a  heap  with  cold. 
On  the  14th  whole  squadrons  of  the  Swedes 
were  sunk  in  the  snow.  Some  were  trod¬ 
den  under  foot  by  their  horses  ;  others  had 
pitched  upon  their  heads,  being  oppressed 
by  their  arms  and  accoutrements ;  others  lay 
in  whole  troops  upon  each  other,  still  hold¬ 
ing  their  horses,  which  perished  likewise, 
nothing  appearing  of  some  of  them  but  here 
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and  there  a  head  raised  above  the  snow. 
General  Ahrenfield  himself  retired  over  the 
mountain  of  Fidal  with  5250  men,  of  whom 
only  2000  lived  to  reach  Handel,  a  fortified 
town,  and  that  in  so  miserable  a  condition 
that  564  more  died  soon  after,  and  the  re- 
maining  1436  were  obliged  to  march  over 
mountains  almost  inaccessible  ;  so  that  only 
870  Finlanders  arrived  at  Donnaschantz  in 
Sweden.  In  short,  the  number  of  those 
who  perished  in  this  march  amounted  to 
5200,  out  of  an  army  which  mustered  7300 
when  they  broke  up  from  Drontheim*. 

But  the  disastrous  effect  of  cold  on  a 
retreating  army  was  never  more  remarkably 
exemplified  than  in  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Moscow.  You  remember  the  insolent 
triumph  with  which,  after  having  captured 
several  of  the  capitals  of  the  continent  of 

*  From  “The  Historical  Register”  for  the  year  1719, 
Vol.  iv.,  p.  208,  210. 
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Europe,  he  marched  to  invade  the  Russian 
empire  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly 
half  a  million  of  soldiers.  He  did,  indeed, 
possess  himself  of  the  ancient  capital  of  that 
empire  also.  Sed  qualis  rediit  ?  The  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Russians  to  resist  the 
aggressor  to  the  utmost,  and  at  the  expense 
of  any  sacrifice,  even  the  voluntary  burning 
of  their  ancient  beloved  city,  compelled  him 
to  remeasure  his  steps  over  a  country  which 
he  himself  had  laid  waste,  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  frost  and  snow,  co-operating  with 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  enemies,  so 
harassed  and  discomfited  him,  that,  out  of 
that  immense  army,  not  more  than  10,000 
Frenchmen  and  25,000  auxiliaries  lived  to 
return  to  their  native  country ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  repeated  desperate  efforts, 
made  in  vain,  for  awhile  afterwards, 

“  He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.” 
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No  doubt  if  the  great  moralist  had  lived 
in  these  days,  he  would  have  found  a  better 
parallel  for  Xerxes,  in  Bonaparte’s  fate,  than 
in  that  of  any  other  disappointed  ambitious 
monarch  who  had  been  arrested  in  his  course, 
and  compelled  to  desist  from  his  pursuit  of 
what  the  world  has  not  yet  ceased  to  call 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  left  Moscow 
on  the  3  9th  of  October,  when  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  the  extent  to  which  the  fire  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  resources  on  which  he  had  de¬ 
pended  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army 
during  the  winter,  and  by  the  time  that  he 
had  reached  Smolensko  the  frost  was  be¬ 
come  intense ;  and  although  he  had  left 
Moscow  with  120,000  men,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  various  divisions  besides  had  as¬ 
sembled  here,  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  40,000  men  could  now  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  fighting  order.  The  troops  often 
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performed  their  march  by  night  by  the  light 
of  torches,  in  the  hopes  of  escaping  their 
merciless  pursuers.  When  they  halted, 
they  fell  asleep  by  hundreds  to  awake  no 
more  ;  their  enemies  found  them  frozen  to 
death  around  the  ashes  of  their  watch-fires. 
The  horses,  having  been  ill-fed  for  some 
time,  were  equally  unable  to  resist  the 
united  effects  of  cold  and  fatigue :  they 
sank  and  stiffened  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands.  The  starving  soldiers  slew 
others  of  these  animals  that  they  might 
wrap  themselves  in  their  warm  skins  or 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  blast  by  taking 
refuge  within  their  disembowelled  carcases. 

But  enough  of  these  horrors. - 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  by  cold 
is  apoplexy.  The  heart  is  arrested  and 
paralyzed  in  the  exercise  of  its  office,  and 
no  longer  supplies  the  brain  with  arterial 
blood.  Nor  is  the  blood  thrown  with  suf- 
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ficient  force  to  the  extremities.  It  accumu¬ 
lates,  therefore,  in  the  large  vessels  proceed¬ 
ing  immediately  from  the  main  spring,  and 
there  is  no  ingress  for  the  blood  returning 
from  the  brain.  The  large  sinuses,  there¬ 
fore,  become  overgorged,  and  apoplexy  fol¬ 
lows.  Portal  spoke  decidedly,  many  years 
ago,  of  apoplexy  as  the  fatal  effect  of  cold. 
Dr.  Cooke  doubted  this,  because,  he  said, 
it  had  not  been  demonstrated.  Since  he 
wrote.  Dr.  Kelly  has  demonstrated  it  by 
the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  bodies 
of  three  persons  who  were  found  dead  upon 
the  sands  of  Leith  after  a  night  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  cold.* 

The  philosophy  of  death  by  breathing 
foul  or  mephitic  air  is  different.  Here  the 
lungs  are  intercepted  in  their  functions ; 
no  oxygen  is  admitted  to  the  blood,  whilst 
the  heart,  retaining  its  activity,  sends  the 
*  See  “  Med,  Chirurg.  Transactions.” 
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blood  to  the  brain  charged  with  carbon,  the 
smallest  portion  of  which  is  a  fatal  poison 
to  it.  This  is  the  case  also  when  death 
takes  place  by  drowning.  The  lungs  are 
precluded  from  receiving  oxygen  air,  and 
cannot  throw  off  the  carbon.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  has  been  thought  probable 
that  life  is  extinguished  in  less  than  three 
minutes,  unless,  happily,  the  sufferer  should 
have  fainted.  Then,  the  heart’s  action  being 
stopped,  the  carbon  is  not  thrown  upon  the 
brain,  and  in  such  instances  animation  has 
been  restored  to  the  apparently  dead  body, 
even  half  an  hour  after  its  immersion  in 
water. 

The  transition  from  life  to  death  is  easy 

* 

in  all  these  cases.  Death  by  cold  is  longest 
in  accomplishing  his  work  ;  but  the  period 
of  suffering  is  much  abridged  where  de¬ 
spondency,  privation,  and  fatigue — all  of 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  a  retreat- 
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ing  army— combine  with  cold.  The  un- 
happy  benumbed  being  feels  quite  easy  ; 
he  complains  that  he  cannot  move,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  solicitations  to  exert  himself,  and 
only  desires  to  be  left  quiet.  Insensibility 
steals  softly  over  all  his  system,  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  brain  increases,  and  death,  at 
length,  sets  his  imprisoned  spirit  free. 

When  the  cold  has  not  been  severe  enough 
to  destroy  life  entirely,  it  mutilates  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  mortification  ensues  from  a 
want  of  circulation.  The  Lascars  who  arrive 
in  this  country  from  India,  in  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  are  very  prone  to  this  effect  of  a  climate 
so  much  colder  than  their  native  one,  as  the 
records  of  the  hospitals  in  the  city  abun¬ 
dantly  prove. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  mortification  which 
sometimes  occurs  to  elderly  persons  from  ossi¬ 
fication  of  the  arteries  of  the  extremities.  The 
blood-vessels  having  become  impervious,  the 
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vital  principle  no  longer  pervades  the  feet  and 
the  toes,  and  they  perish  in  consequence. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  of  the  effect 
of  cold  in  a  severe  degree  upon  the  human 
frame  under  depression  of  spirits  and  pri¬ 
vation  and  fatigue  and  of  its  influence  also 
short  of  fatality,  I  have  an  unpublished  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  misfortunes  encountered  by  four 
English  gentlemen  in  a  pedestrian  expe¬ 
dition  from  Contamine  to  Col  de  Bonhomme, 
in  Switzerland.  The  walk  is  one  of  about 
three  hours  in  common  circumstances.  One 
of  the  party  was  a  clergyman,  who  had  lately 
lost  his  wife,  and  had  been  recommended  to 
travel,  in  order  to  dissipate  his  sorrows.  He 
set  out  with  his  companions,  and  a  guide,  on 
the  1 2th  of  September,  1830,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  after  a  light  breakfast.  It  had 
snowed  in  the  night,  and  was  raining  a  little 
when  they  started ;  but  in  a  short  time  it 
began  to  snow  again,  and  continued  to  snow 
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during  the  whole  of  their  passage.  The 
path  was  soon  obliterated,  and  they  lost 
their  way.  After  walking  seven  hours,  the 
clergyman  complained  of  his  inability  to 
proceed  further.  He  said  he  could  not 
move  his  legs.  The  danger  of  stopping, 
however,  was  pointed  out.  He  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  go  on,  and  was  supported,  assisted, 
carried ;  but  at  length  he  entreated  that  he 
might  be  left,  adding  that  he  was  quite 
easy,  ready  to  fall  asleep,  and  must  stay 
where  he  was.  They  then  wrapped  him  up 
in  his  cloak,  and  left  him,  and  proceeded  as 
well  as  they  were  able ;  but  at  the  end  of 
eight  hours,  when  they  had  at  last  regained 
the  path,  and  had  arrived  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  walk  of  the  place  of  their  desti¬ 
nation,  another  of  the  gentlemen  failed  in 
his  strength,  and  could  go  on  no  longer. 
The  other  two,  and  the  guide,  attempted  to 
carry  him,  but  they  fell  headlong  continually 
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into  the  snow,  and  further  exertions  to  assist 
him  appearing  vain,  and  only  to  endanger 
their  own  safety,  he,  too,  was  left  wrapped 
up,  as  well  as  they  could  wrap  him,  and 
seated  upon  two  knapsacks ;  and  they  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts  to  reach  the  Col  de 
Bonhomme,  in  order  to  send  assistance  to 
him.  They  soon  reached  it,  and  instantly 
despatched  seven  men  to  bring  him  in.  He 
was  brought  in,  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
alive,  it  is  true,  but  he  died  the  next  day. 
A  third  lost  three  of  his  fingers  soon  after  at 
Geneva ;  and  the  fourth  escaped  unhurt.  I 
need  not  add  that  the  poor  clergyman  was 
found  a  corpse. 

Yet  a  cold  climate,  with  the  appliances  of 
art,  is  not  insalubrious,  nor  even  incompati¬ 
ble  with  long  life.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
annually  in  Switzerland  is  one  in  fifty-nine. 
The  proportion  in  this  country  *is  one  in 
sixty ;  though  in  the  metropolis  and  in  Bir- 
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mingham  it  is  one  in  forty,  if  we  may  believe 
the  latest  statistical  account.  In  France, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  it  is  said  to  be 
one  in  forty  ;  in  Italy  one  in  thirty-three ; 
in  Rome  one  in  twenty-eight ;  owing,  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  malaria  there.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  Russia  ?  I  was  informed  by  the 
late  Russian  Ambassador,  that  there  was  a 
level  country  of  about  100  leagues  square, 
sloping  to  the  south,  on  the  borders  of  Si¬ 
beria,  where  a  year  rarely  passed  in  the 
course  of  which  some  person  did  not  die  at 
the  age  of  130.  The  question  one  asked, 
of  course,  was — “  Can  you  depend  upon 
your  registers  there  ?”  To  which  the  reply 
was—1 “  Anybody  who  knows  the  practices 
of  the  Greek  Church  will  tell  you  that  the 
bishops  are  more  careful  of  their  registration 
there,  if  possible,  than  your  parochial  clergy 
are  in  Great  Britain.”*  Is  it,  then,  that  these 

*  It  is  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the  French  Moni- 
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people  are  longer  in  coming  to  their  maturity 
than  the  inhabitants  of  southern  latitudes, 
and  proportionably  slower  in  their  decline 
and  decay,  as  the  oaks  of  the  forest  are  com¬ 
pared  with  other  trees  ?  Or  are  they  the 
Hvperborei  of  the  ancients  ?  of  whom  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  says: — “  Diutius  quam  ulli 
mortalium  et  beatius  vivunt;”  and  of  whose 
happiness  we  read  in  the  Choephori  of 
iEschylus,  as  if  it  were  proverbial : — 

“  T avra.  /xsv  oj  itou  kqskjovoi  y^quaov 
MeyaX^s-  ruyjris,  > cal  fT7rs^opEoo 

/XEi^ova.  (P<wve7s\” 

.  We  must  presume  that  these  people  have 
the  power  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
great  cold  by  artificial  resources/  as  expe- 

teur,  that  in  the  year  1835  there  died  in  the  Russian 
empire  416  persons  of  100  years  of  age  and  upwards, — 
that  the  oldest  was  135  years,  and  that  there  were  1 1 1 
above  110  years  old. 

*  Not  by  all  such,  however,  as  Virgil  details  — 
Georg.  III.  v.  376. 

“  Ipsi 
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rience  and  modern  ingenuity  contrive  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  safety  of  our  mariners  who  have 
been  exposed  frequently  of  late  years,  almost 
with  impunity,  to  the  rigours  of  a  winter 
even  at  the  pole. 

Such  precautions  were  not  known  at  the 
time  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  sailed  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  those  regions,  in  the 
reigR**of  King  Edward  VI.,  in  1555,  and  he 
perished  by  cold,  with  all  his  crew,  in  Lap- 
land.  But  now  every  practicable  appliance, 
on  shipboard,  is  made  available  as  a  shelter 
and  protection  against  great  cold;  whilst  the 
soldier  on  a  march,  not  caring  to  embarrass 
himself  with  cumbrous  defensive  clothing 

“  Ipsi  in  defossis  specubus  secura  sub  alta 
Otia  agunt  terra,  congestaque  robora  totasque 
Advolvere  focis  ulmos,  ignique  dedere. 

Hie  noctem  ludo  ducunt,  et  pocula  laeti 
Fermento  atque  acidis  imitantur  vitea  sorbis. 

Talis,  Hyperboreo  septem  subjecta  trioni, 

Gens  effrena  virum  Rhipseo  tunditur  Euro, 

Et  pecudum  fulvis  velatur  corpora  setis.” 
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against  only  a  contingent  evil,  has  no  re¬ 
source  against  frost  and  snow,  if  they  should 
occur,  by  which  he  can  resist  their  effects, 
and  he  is  sometimes  arrested  and  surprised, 
thereby,  into  his  destruction.  I  have  noticed 
the  dreadful  calamities  by  which  whole 
armies  have  been  overtaken  and  almost  an¬ 
nihilated,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
by  frost  and  snow  ;  nor  has  this  nation  not 
experienced  its  sufferings  from  the  same 
causes,  as  British  officers,  who  served  in 
Holland  in  1794  (when  the  Waal  and  other 
rivers  of  that  country  were  frozen  over),  will 
tell  you.  Yet  it  is  found  that  the  life  of  a 
soldier  is  more  favourable  to  longevity  than 
that  of  the  sailor.  I  have  the  returns  of  the 
establishments  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea 
Hospitals,  the  former  of  which  (Greenwich) 
contains  2710  pensioners — the  latter  (Chel¬ 
sea)  only  509.  Now  it  has  been  stated  to 
me,  that  of  the  2710,  several  reach  the  age 
of  80,  and  even  90  years,  but  very  rarely 
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indeed  100:  whereas  at  Chelsea,  containing 
only  509,  scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which 
some  one  does  not  die  at  100. 

This  remark  on  the  comparative  value  of 
life  in  the  two  services  is  not  new.  It  is 
as  old  as  Homer.  You  remember  in  the 
Odyssey,  that  when  Ulysses,  having  fallen 
in  with  the  celebration  of  some  games  in  one 
of  the  islands  which  he  traversed  in  his  way 
home,  after  the  surrender  of  Troy,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  perform  some  of  those  feats  of 
activity  and  of  personal  prowess  for  which 
he  had  made  himself  so  famous  during  the 
siege,  it  was  remarked  by  Leodamas— “  No; 
you  forget  that  he  has  been  a  good  deal  at 
sea  since  that  time,  than  which  nothing  con¬ 
tributes  so  much  to  melt  and  break  down  a 
man.”  Homer’s  words  are — 

<(  O vya.%  ey cuye  n  (pnfxi  Kocxairegov  aXko  'Sa.'ktxGGris 

AvSpa,  ys  Guy/^voa,  ei  xal  xagregos-  ejtj.”  * 


*  Odyssey,  8th  Book. 
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“  For  I  declare  there  is  nothing  like  the  sea 
To  break  a  man,  however  strong  he  b^.” 

Whether  a  better  reason  than  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  two  services  for  the  greater 
facility  of  reaching  old  age  on  the  part  of 
the  soldier  than  the  sailor  may  not  be  found 

in  this  consideration,  that  the  soldier  does  not 

>  »  -  - 

commence  his  military  life  before  his  frame 

»  :  *  ,  A  * 

has  completely  developed  itself ;  whereas 
the  sailor  enters  upon  his  duties  whilst  yet 
a  youth,  his  manhood  remaining  to  be  per¬ 
fected  on  harder  and  less  wholesome  fare. 
This  I  leave  to  your  better  judgment  to  de¬ 
termine  :  nor  will  I  trespass  longer  on  your 
patience  than  whilst  I  assure  you  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  we  would  exert  our  charity  most 
beneficently,  most  usefully,  within  the  range 
of  our  influence,  we  should  clothe  the  poor 
at  home,  and  keep  them  warm  in  winter,  as 
well  as  feed  them. 
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